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session of the Franciscan convent of Nazareth, and | dows and offerings and sacrifices fled away. The 
still belongs to it. We made inquiries for it, but|cross on the rock of Calvary was the last altar. 
learned that it had been taken for some temporary |Christ was the last victim. That great suffering 
purpose to another convent. It would be interest- | reaches and heals all other suffering. Of its mighty 
ing to know more fully the history of this portrait, | power in purifying the soul from evil, and in giving 
which naturally attracts a considerable degree of|hope in sorrow and despair, what place, what coun- 
curiosity. try, what period of time has been ignorant? 

There is also a letter extant, purporting to have} But Christ was a teacher also. From the begin- 
been written during the life-time of Christ by Pub-|ning of time the question has been asked by wise 
lius Lentulus to the Roman Senate, which gives a}men of different countries,—what is moral good- 
description of Christ’s person. He says, “ There|ness,—what is virtue? Plato, instructed by the 
appeared in these our days a man of great virtue,|example of Socrates, and by the priests of Egypt, 
named Jesus Christ, who is yet living among us;|and aided still more by his own reflections, made 
—and of the Gentiles is accepted as a prophet of|some approaches to the true answer; but spake 
the truth, but his own disciples call him the Son of| nevertheless obscurely, and with hesitation. But 
God.” The writer goes on to describe him, as cur-| Jesus Christ, the child of the mountains of Judea, 
ing all manner of diseases, and as raising the dead.| not educated in Grecian and Roman schools, but 
He then farther describes him as comely or well|taught inwardly by the Holy Ghost, spake openly 
formed, and somewhat tall in stature ;—with aland clearly. He grasped the truth without rea- 
serious expression of countenance, but such as is|soning upon it;—because the truth harmonizing 
calculated to excite love as well as reverence. * *|with purity, and fleeing from everything which is 

These and other things are said in this letter,|impure, is the necessary development of holy hearts ; 
which is admitted to be ancient, although it is not|and because it proclaims its nature and its name 
received by learned men and critics as having been| where there are such hearts to receive and appre- 
written at the time claimed for it, and by the per-|ciate it, in the very fact of its existence. By his 
son to whom it is ascribed. But without being] own nature, therefore, he was a prophet of the truth. 
necessarily regarded as genuine in the matter of its} Being born of God, and taught of God, he had 
authorship, it is not unreasonable to suppose that|the truth in himself; it was incarnated in his hea- 
it may possibly embody some of the traditional|venly nature,—it lived in his life, and spake in his 
ideas of the Saviour’s personal appearance, which | voice ;—and he uttered it, therefore, not in the slow 
were handed down undoubtedly for many ages. * * | process of syllogisms, but by the intuitive impulse 

I have been at the place where he was born, and|and necessities of inspiration. 
the place where he died ;—to the river where he| If virtue may be described very properly as the 
was baptized, and the garden where he suffered his| highest excellence of moral beings, there is one 
agony. It has been my privilege to visit that|thing according to the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
“well of Jacob,” where he conversed with the wo-|and only one thing which can constitute it. He 
man of Samaria; and in looking down upon the lake} gave it a name on the Galilean mountains; and he 
of Galilee, I may be said almost literally to have|illustrated its reality on the bloody rock of Cal- 
seen the place of his footsteps on the sea. I am|vary. It is LOvE;—not merely of father and mo- 
now in Nazareth. With deep emotion I look upon|ther, of brother and sister;—not merely of those 
the place where he grew up—a child among chil-|of our own name, language and nation ;—but the 
dren—the son of an humble and believing mother.|love, pure by being unselfish,—of all men, of all 
It was here, on these hills and in this deep and se-| climes, countries and situations ;—and not only of 
cluded valley—the playmate of the fountain and|all men but of all existences which are the appro- 
the rocks—that he walked abroad in the evening] priate objects of love ;—a love which flows from 
shade or in the early morning ray. It was here,|(iod in its source, is sustained by God in its ac- 
in the solitude of nature, and in the divine stillness|tion, and attaches itself to everything of which 
of the soul, that he listened to the holy revelations|God is the author, and in which he takes an in- 
of truth and love. It was here that he “ increased | terest. 
in wisdom and stature; and in favour with God and| Such love is Virtue;—not merely the abstract 
man.’ His story is inthe Bible. The scene of it| conception of virtue, but its living essence. Being 
is in these regions, which we have thus been per-|a life, it has life’s mighty and living power. It 
mitted to visit. Whatever doubts may now rest|unites God with the creatures of God. It unites 
upon his personal appearance, none rests upon the|the creatures of God with each other. It abolishes 
great facts of his incarnation, his character, his|all eaclusiveness and all limitations, which are not 
labours, the scenes of his residence, and his history. | founded in the highest wisdom, and required by the 
Unchanging nature stands up in faithful confirma-|highest good. And in its mighty power and vast 
tion of the historian’s statement. extent, passing as it does from the centre to the 

Jesus Christ came into the world a sacrifice for|limits of existence, it may be said to harmonize 
sin. He died that the world might be restored | infinity. . 7 , . 
from sin by his sufferings and death, and once| And yet it is worthy of notice, that he did not 
more brought into harmony with God. From the|announce his doctrines, however novel and import- 
moment that he ascended the altar of sacrifice, and| ant they might be, with any of the forms and af- 
was fastened there—an offering so pure, so exalted, | fectations of worldly ceremony. Brought up in the 
that all men and holy angels and all holy exist-|mountains, and not in palaces, he was no son of 
ences might sce it—from that hour of transcendent| the Caesars; but a plain humble man of the people. 
agony, and of infinite victory—all types and sha-|He spake “ as one having authority,” and yet with- 
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«Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 194.) 
Galilee, city of Nazareth, May 30, 1853. 
} Onone occasion when the Saviour was preaching 
| inthe synagogue of Nazareth, the people were of- 
| fended at the boldness and plainness of his instrue- 


they “rose up and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him unto the brow of the hill, whereon their 
tity was built that they might cast him down head- 
long.” There are a number of steep places in the 


of this statement. ‘The celebrated traveller, Dr. 
Clarke, who visited this place a few years since, 
thinks that a precipice a little beyond the limits of 
the city, and above the Maronite church, is proba- 
bly the precise spot which is alluded to in this 
passage. 

Such are some of the objects, natural and his- 
torical, which interest the traveller’s attention in 
Nazareth. But I stop here, after what we have 
thus seen, both here and in other parts of Palestine, 
to meditate a moment upon the character of that 
wonderful being, whose history is closely associated 
with these places. We, who live in these later ages, 
have never seen personally this great friend and 
teacher of our race; but 1 suppose I may be per- 
nitted to say in common with many others, that 
long and grateful meditations on his history have 
given an existence to his image in the heart. He 
lives in the soul ;—always in the consolations of his 
sustaining and sympathetic presence; and some- 
times in the brightness of that heavenly appear- 
ance, of that celestial personality, which imagina- 
tion loves to originate and to ascribe to him. But 
perhaps, I may justly add, that these scenes, where 
he grew up from childhood, and where he toiled 
and suffered, have given him a greater distinctness 
it my thoughts;—a greater nearness in my affec- 
tions, 

In the passage in the Antiquities of Josephus, 
where a reference is made to Christ, he is spoken 
of as a man of wisdom, as a teacher, and as a doer 
of wonderful works; but no reference is made to 
his personal appearance. Nor is there any account 
of his personal appearance in the more authentic 
record of the evangelists. There is a painted por- 
trait, however, which is very ancient, and which 
purports in the Latin inscription which accompanies 
it, to be a true portrait of the Saviour. This cele- 

tated portrait, which was brought to Palestine 
from Spain many ages since, was formerly in pos- 
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out the badges of authority. He had no sword by|that may 


THE FRIEND. 


attend us, and even cause that these af- 


his side, no diadem on his head, and wore uo float-|flictions may work for us a far more exceeding and 
ing and decorated robe of office. The vaulted roof/eternal weight of glory. He is able also to forward 
of his church was the clear blue heavens above him. | his own work in the earth, and to ride prosperously, 
His rostrum was a rock on the height of Tell Hattin,| because of truth, and meekness and righteousness, 


or a fisherman's boat on the sea of Tiberias. 
audience was the universal heart of man embodied 
and represented in the poor and suffering multi- 
tudes of men, women and children around him. 


Hlis|causing many to come and inquire after the new 


and living way of genuine Quakerism, it being 
primitive christianity revived. 
Then let us cast our whole care upon the Lord 


Humanity with him was something which was far|who gathered us to be a people, and endeavour, 
above the ordinary distinctions which separate man|from day to day, to be faithful to the law of the 


from man. 
future clevated the individual, and gave a vastness 
to his character by means of the vast sphere of 
development which expanded around him. He 
saw in the small circle of man’s present low estate, 
an infinity of progress. He saw in the poorest, the 
most ignorant man,—the man on whom power sets 
its heavy foot, and crushes him to the earth,—if 
not the seeds and beginnings, at least the possibi- 
lities of eternal truth, eternal good affection, and 
eternal glory. And therefore his heart of love was 
filled with the deepest sympathy—he recognized a 
bond of pitying and sympathetic union between 
himself and the greatest sinner,—and whatever he 
had to say, flowing from the depths of eternal wis- 
dom and goodness, was said in the spirit of self- 
forgetfulness,—without the artifices of a false rhe- 
toric,—truly, simply and feclingly. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Word to Zion’s Children. 


Dear Friends,—Think not in this dark and 
cloudy day, that our blessed and holy Head is un- 
mindful of the afflictions of his church and people ; 
that he hath forgotten to be gracious, and in his 
anger hath shut up his tender mercies from us; 
nay, but let us seek to be clothed upon with the 
spirit of prayer, so that we may be enabled to say, 
“ Lord, increase our faith;” that so we may be 
“ steadfast, unmoveable,” always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knowing that as we are kept 
under his holy influence, our labour will not be in 
vain in the Lord. 


As we have been favoured, through adorable | 


mercy, to be brought into the day and dispensa- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Lord, and to behold the 
spiritual nature thereof, let each one of us strive to 
come up faithfully in our respective ranks; “ hold- 


ing the Head, from whom all the body by joints} 


and bands having nourishment ministered and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God: 
and truly our calling is an high and holy calling, 
that we might show forth his praise, and the effi- 
cacy of that heart-changing religion of Jesus Christ, 
which our worthy forefathers in the truth, so beau- 
tifully illustrated in their lives and conversation, 


and so nobly contended for, amidst a great fight of 


affliction, and of cruel persecution, which was per- 
mitted to attend them. 

As the Lord hath laid upon us a necessity to 
contend for the same precious faith which they did, 
and to uphold those christian principles which have 
distinguished us as a people, from the rise of*our 
religious Society to the present day, every part and 
parcel of which is as binding upon us, as they were 
upon the Society at any former period, may we 
stand faithful herein, and not be over-much cast 
down, because of the apparent disposition of many 
under our name, to modify some of the doctrines of 
the gospel which the faithful in our religious So- 
ciety have always adhered to, and to let fall some 
of our well known christian testimonies. Remem- 
ber that our ever compassionate and good Shep- 
herd is able to sustain us under all the conflicts 


Ilis insight into the destinies of thé|spirit of life in Christ Jesus, that maketh free from 


the law of sin and death; then an evidence will be 
given us, that the scriptural language is applica- 
ble: “ They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels, and I will 
spare them as a man spareth his own som that 
serveth him.” My heart is full as a vessel that 
wanteth vent, from whence the current of fervent 
exercise flows towards those who have been fa- 
voured to realize the veil rent from their hearts, 
and who experience in themselves, the blessings of 
the new covenant dispensation. Stand fast in that 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh free, and be ye 
not entangled with any yoke of bondage. Seck 
not an easier way than the way of the cross; be 
willing to be accounted fools for Christ's sake, and 
acknowledge him in all you say and do, that you 
may be owned by him, in the presence of the Fa- 
ther and the holy angels. 

The language of the prophet comes very forcibly 
to my remembrance: “ Kor Zion's sake will I not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not 
rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth;” all the children of Zion are impressively 
called upon, to come away from everything that 
would mar her beauty, or prevent her righteous- 
ness going forth as brightness: hence the necessity 
for all to take heed to that more sure word of pro- 
pheey, which an eminent apostle admonished his 
fellow believers to the observance of, that is ever 
present and able to lead and guide into all truth, 
and away from all that the Lord hath a contro- 
versy with, Dear Friends, let adeep and weighty 
sense of our call to be faithful to our Giod, be the 
\¢lothing of all, that we may be led on in meekness 
and humility, striving together for the faith and 
hope of the gospel; being often engaged under Di- 
vine influence in prayer for one another; and that 
our blessed Lord and Saviour would strengthen 
all of Zion’s exercised and tribulated children to 
take unto them the whole armour of God, whereby 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one, that 
so she may come up from the wilderness, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners. 

O that the Repairer of breaches and Restorer of 
paths to dwell in, might heal the breach of the 
daughter of Zion, bringing her sons and daughters 
back again to primitive purity and holiness, away 
from an inordinate pursuit after the things of this 
world, which often chokes the good seed in the 
heart, and renders men unfruittul, and alluring 
them away from a desire to assimilate with the 
world, in its manners, maxims, and customs; that 
we might be a self-denying people, redeemed and 
made meet to receive the appellation of the King’s 
daughter, of whom it is said, she “is all glorious 
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Statistics of Vaccination.—W here statisties are 
reliable and comprehensive, they aid materially in 
solving social, political and other problems ; in fact 
nothing is more valuable. A mass of information 
of this description, respecting smell-pox and yae. 
cination, has just been digested for a leading medi. 
cal Review in London; and as the subject is one 
which interests everybody, and is not confined mere. 
ly to professional men, we shall give the substanee 
of the reviewer’s conclusions. 

The first fact established is, that small-pox di- 
minishes in its mortality in proportion as efficient 
measures are taken to ensure vaccination. Thus, 
in those parts of Europe where vaccination is com- 
pulsory, and where accurate statistical tables rela- 
ting to the subject have been long kept, out of a 
thousand deaths, those from small pox average 
about fivé. In Lombardy, for example, the pro. 
portion is two in a thousand; in Bavaria, four; in 
Lower Austria, six; in Saxony, eight and three- 
quarters; in Bohemia, two; in the Rhenish Pro. 
vinces, three and three-quarters; in Westphalia, 
six; and in Pomerania, five and a quarter. In 
Great Britain, on the contrary, where vaccination 
is not universal, the proportion varies from sixteen 
in London, to forty-nine in Ireland ; the immunity 
decreasing as the neglect of vaccination increases, 

‘The evidence in regard to periods prior to the in- 
troduction of vaccination, and periods since, is of 
a similar character. Between the years 1776 and 
1806, there died, in lower Austria, of small-pox, 
two thousand four hundred and cighty four persons 
out of every million of the population; while be- 
tween the years 1807 and 1850, the deaths by 
small-pox, in every million of inhabitants, were only 
three hundred and forty. Since the introduction 
of vaccination, therefore, the mortality of this loath- 
some disease, in lower Austria, is but one seventh 
of what it was before. A fact like this refutes a 
thousand theories about the perils of vaccination. 
The statisties of other countries exhibit substantial. 
ly the same result. In Bohemia, the mortality by 
swall-pox is only one tenth of what it was before 
vaccination was introduced. In Prussia it is one 
sixth; in Syria, one fifth; in Saxony, one fourth; 
in Moravia, one twentieth. The increase in mor- 
tality, moreover, keeps pace with the neglect of 
vaccination, Where the practice is rigidly enforced, 
the ravages of the disease have been almost entirely 
checked ; while in countries where vaccination is 
not compulsory, the mortality is still exees-ive. In 
proportion as vaccination is general aud efficient, 
so is the exclusion of small-pox from the commu- 
nity, and mortality greatly lessened. 

Another striking fact is established by these 
statistics. It is that, though vaccination does not 
positively ensure a person, for a whole life-time, 
immunity from small-pox, it yet materially de- 
creases the chances of infection and affords an al- 
most absolute security against death by the disease. 
Of nearly seventeen thousand cases, observed in 
France, between the years 1816 and 1841, sixteen 
out of every hundred who died had not been vae- 
cinated, while but one in a hundred among the 
vaccinated died. Observations in Quebee, Milan, 
Vienna, Switzerland, London, Malta, Bohemia, aud 
various other countrics, show, with differing ratios, 
depending probably in more or less degree on cli- 
mate and other local influences, very much the 


within, her clothing is of wrought gold. She shall|same result. In our own city, of two hundred and 
be brought unto the King in raiment of needle-| forty cases, observed in 1825, sixty were mortal, 


work,” even to our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 

Zion’s everlasting King, who gave himself for the 

church that he might wash it with water by the 

word, and present it faultless, not having spot, or 

wrinkle or any sueh thing. J. E. 
Barnesville, Second mo. 21st, 1858. 


and none of these victims had ever been vaccinated. 

These facts ought to convert the few persons 
who still oppose vaccination. They show that with 
proper care in re-vaccinating, when the scar of the 
old vaccination begins to indicate the diminishing 
influence of the preventive, a comparatively abso- 
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ate protection may be secured, if not against a 
mild type of the disease, at least against loss of 
life by it—Late Paper. 





Epistle. 

To all my dear friends and brethren everywhere. 
He that hath the Son of God, hath life, and all that 
have not the Son of God, have not life. The Son 
of God makes free from all sin, and is come to 
destroy the works of the devil, and to make us con- 
formable to his image—to deface and destroy the 
image of the devil, and to renew us up in the 
image of God, and so to bring us to walk in right- 
eousness. Praises be to the glorious God forever, 
who has sent his Son into the world, to take away 
the sins of the world, “ The Lamb of God, the Son 
of God, is but one in all his sons and daughters, 
and they are all one in Christ, and Christ is one in 
them all. All Friends walk worthy of your calling 
jn all holiness; for holiness becomes the saints ; 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Every 
one improve your talents, labouring in the vine- 
yard, dressing the Lord’s vine-yard, that ye may 
be found the faithful servants, who are as good 
servants, and walking all in love to God, and one 
to another. Know one another in the Spirit which 
isimmortal; all other knowledge in the flesh veils 
the pure, and hinders your discerning. Therefore 
dwell all in the pure Spirit of God, and walking 
therein, it will teach you, every one in particular, 
to know God the Father of spirits. And all stand 
wicovered before the living Lord God; for wo is 
toevery one that is covered, but not with the Spi- 
ritof the Lord; and who are covered, and not 
with his Spirit, will not stand in his counsel. But 
all ye who are uncovered, walking in the Spirit of 
the Lord God, it will keep you all in his counsel, to 
stand before the Lord bare and naked, to receive 
counsel and instruction from him. SoGod Almighty 
be with you all! The dew of heaven is falling upon 
you to water the tender plants; and the blessing 
of God be amongst you, which showers down 
amongst you! The heavenly joy fill your hearts, 
aud comfort you in the inward man in all tribula- 
tions. The glorious light is shining, the immortal 
is bringing forth out of death, the prisoners of hope 
have their pardon, the debt being paid, and they 
freely purchased by Christ's blood, and He into 
the prison-houses is come ; that the prisoners begin 


to sing in hope of their eternal freedom, for joy of 


heart leaping, and the dumb tongue shall sing 
praises; and the arrows of the Almighty are shoot- 
ing against the wicked. Therefore be bold and 
valiant for the Truth, triumph over all the de- 
ccivers, and trample upon their deceits. 1653. 
G. F. 


olga 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Mediterranean. 
(Continued from page 198.) 

The islands of the Mediterranean, with few ex- 
ceptions, offer the same bold elevation to the eye. 
In none of its physical features, indeed, is this Sea 
more remarkable than in the isles, great and small, 
Which rise so numerously out of its profound depths. 
They almost all attest in their height, abruptness, 
and other features those great subterranean move- 
ments in past ages, to which we have alluded, as 
having variously altered the relations of land and 
sea throughout this region. Sicily, the first and 
fairest of these isles, offers equal and endless in- 
terest to the naturalist and historian, the artist and 
the poet, despite those centuries of misgovernment 
Which have passed over it. We may affirm with 
safety that no equal surface on the globe concen- 
trates so many objects fitted to delight the eye and 


SS 


Cyprus abound in magnificent though less accessi- 
ble scenery. Corsica, indeed, may now be traversed 
(and well merits to be so), without other fear than 
of bad lodgings and scanty food. ‘The traveller 
of this day, forgetting the petulant epigrams of Se- 


neca, may as little heed the savage stories of the| 


vendetta, which still linger in its mountains, forests, 
and wild villages. Sardinia, with equal natural 
attractions, aud once counted among the granaries 
of Rome, offers far less facility and safety to the 
modern tourist; but its political connection with 
the freest and most flourishing of the Italian States, 
gives happier augury for the future. Candia and 
Cyprus, scantily known to us, notwithstanding their 
ancient fame, are awaiting the changes now at work 
in every part of the Turkish Empire; and which 
will alike affect the fine islands crowding the archi- 
pelago, and rendering it one of the most remark- 
able gulfs in the world. Amidst these labyrinth 
of mountain isles and lofty coasts, rich in historical 
recollections of every age, lies the passage towards 


those inner seas, where early history and fable are | 


blended together in that vague mystery which has 
its charm even for those who are labouring after 
truth and reality. In this great gulf of the Archi- 
pelago, moreover, Grecian poctry found the mate- 


rial for some of its finest descriptions. No one can| 


have made a winter voyage through its isles, witb- 
out recalling those passages—among the grandest 
of Homer's similes, and apparently the most fami- 
liar to his imagination—where the rude rock and 
promontory (at every moment present to the eye) 
are pictured as beaten upon by the winds which 
rush through these narrow island channels, and by 
the waves of the seas surrounding them. In wit- 
nessing such a spectacle,—magnificent wherever it 
be,—the voyager in this sea may fairly assume it 
as possible that the poet himself had gazed on the 
very objects before him; and drawn from them 
that noble imagery, which has become the inheri- 
tance and poctic wealth of every succeeding age. 
Among the other islands of the Mediterranean, 
we are bound to notice the Ionian Isles and Malta, 
as part of that vast and complex sovereignty which 
Englishmen have spread over the face of the globe. 
We count them among our dependencies, though 
they cannot justly or expediently be considered as 
colonies. The Ionian Isles, indeed, we should be 
willing to regard as a possession held in trust for 
some future Greek sovereignty in the Levant, bet- 
ter constituted than the feeble little kingdon which 
now bears this name, though it embraces but an 


Greek soil. If ever detached from our rule, these 
islands will carry with them the memorial of much 
we have effected, and sought to effect for their good 
—an acknowledgment grudgingly made by the 
present generation of islanders, but which will more 
frankly come from their posterity. 

Among the great physical features of the Medi- 


terranean, the most peculiar is that remarkable | 


Strait or portal which forms its entrance from the 
Ocean; and those inner channels scarcely less re- 
markable, which connect it with the inner seas, 
washing the very foot of the Caucasian Chain, and 
even penetrating far into the Russian Steppes. The 
Strait of Gibraltar, the passage between Sca and 
Ocean, is well worthy of its ancient fame; and il- 
lustrates even to the eye those fables and feelings 
of earlier times, by which the known and unknown 
are ever linked together in the human imagination. 
The history of [lereules—that curious, fertile, and 
still unexplained source of so many Grecian and 
Oriental myths—was not unnaturally extended to 
this narrow egress from the known sea; and the 


mountain columns, Calpe and Abyle, became the 


progress towards the west. The awe inspired by 
ithis mixture of myth and reality may have been 
| purposely augmented by the tales of the Pheenician 
land other traders, seeking to maintain a monopoly 
of that Ocean traffic by which they were enriched. 
The early voyages of discovery, to which the names 
of Pharaoh-Necho, Scylax and Hanno are severally 
| attached, did but little to correct the misconceptions 
\of ancient geography in this region; and the At- 
|lantis and Hesperides, if not wholly within the do- 
{main of fable, are probably only vague traces of 
some early discovery of the Isles on the African 
|Coast. Even as late as Juvenal, the intense thirst 
‘for gold is exemplified by the mariners rushing 
into the mysterious ocean beyond Calpe, to obtain 
jit. 





That a barrier once existed between the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic, the violent disruption of 
which opened the present passage, was a tradition 
lof antiquity, more natural and reasonable than 
|most of the physical speculations of the time. A 
strait, contracted in one point to a little more than 
nine miles (not half the width of the Straits of 
Dover), might well suggest such a conception. And 
though the depth of the mid-channel at the nar- 
rowest point is fully 900 feet, this must neverthe- 
less be regarded as a sort of bar, or submarine 
ridge, between the ocean and the sea; since the 
waters deepen rapidly on each side—so suddenly 
even in the strait itself, that between Gibraltar and 
Centa, where the width is twelve miles, nearly 6000 
feet of sounding line have been run out ; while some- 
| what further to the eastward no soundings have been 
‘obtained. Let any one look on a map and mark 
ithe general trending of the European and African 
coasts, and their peculiar apposition and opposi- 
‘tzon in the Strait itself, and he will at once surmise 
that this place must have been the scene of great 
‘movements and changes, involving both sea and 
jland; and due to those subterranean forces, which 
|have everywhere been active, in one form or ano- 
lther, in altering the configuration of the earth's 
\surface. 
| We must speak more cursorily of those inner 
Straits, the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, which give 
‘access to the vast interior basin of the Black Sea 
I—a name once obscure and even fearful in report, 
‘but now become familiar to us as the Baltic or 
(German Ocean. These two Straits are among the 
‘marvels of the Mediterranean: rivers they might 
|not inaptly be called, since they afford egress by 
the rapid and profound current flowing through 





jinconsiderable portion of the Greek race and the|them to the waters from nearly one-third of the 


isurface of Europe. The Danube, the Don, and the 
| Dnieper all empty themselves through this channel 
‘into the greater basin below. Their waters, in pas- 
sing the Straits, flow between shores every point 
‘of which has the history or poetry of former ages 
linseribed upon it. No passages between seas else- 
'where on the globe can compare with these, either 
in living scenery or past recollections. Classical 
‘legends of the most remote antiquity are here blend- 
ed with the record of those more real events of con- 
quest, migration, sovereiguty, and revolution, of 
which the Bosphorus and Dardanelles have been 
ithe seene at all periods ;—often defining their course 
and progress, often suddenly arresting it. Europe 
and Asia, with promontories and palaces reflected 
from the same great stream, may be said to divide 
its history between them. For the last four cen- 
turies Asia and Asiatics have had dominion here, 
and in name and outward recognition this may con- 
tinue yet longer. But virtually a change has be- 
gun, the progress of which cannot now be arrested ; 
land which in its ultimate effect will inevitably re- 


|store to Europe its sovereignty in these straits and 
| 





© imagination, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, and |/aborum Herculis mete, the stern barrier of human jSeas, 80 importaut in their position to the commerce 
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and civilization of the world. In this respect (as| light, and to do his will, our delight and greatest 
perchance in many others not yet fully surmised)! joy? Therefore, let my soul bless and praise the 
the recent war will bear fruits to be gathered by| living God, who has been pleased to do for me, a 
succeeding generations. poor unworthy creature, more than I could have 

(To be continued.) asked of him, or thought of. Although I have had 

——~+—_—_— many, yea, more than common deliverances, both 
from shipwreck at sea, and various trials on land, 
in my pilgrimage thus far, I find it still safe for 
me, and I believe it is for all the children of my 
father’s house, to think little of themselves. All 
the good that any of us are capable of doing, is 
from the ability that the God and Father of all 
our mercies bestoweth on us, for his own honour’s 
sake. Therefore, saith my soul, let our mouths, 
comparatively speaking, lay in the dust, and then 
in the Lord’s time he will furnish with a sure evi- 
dence of that hope which will be as an anchor, en- 
abling to endure all things, that the ever blessed 
One may see meet to try his servants with, in this 
uncertain world. Thereby shall we be enabled to 
look unto him for that recompense of reward, which 
only can make the hearts of his followers rejoice 
and sing for joy, because their soul’s Comforter is 
yet to be met with, and He that is a wonderful 
Counsellor, gives strength to their minds, to hold 
on their way in seeking to know and do his will to 
the utmost, whilst life and understanding is length- 
ened out. 

“ On the 20th of Second month, 1745, we took 
shipping from Dublin to Whitehaven. On our 
passage, near the Isle of Man, we saw a vessel, 
which appeared to be an enemy, sailing sometimes 
one way, and sometimes another, almost round us. 
At first, I was a little shocked; but when I turned 
my mind inward to the only true Counsellor, I 
had to believe that the Lord would discourage 
them; and I found a concern to pray for them, 
that God might give them grace, and influence 
them with his holy Spirit, to do justice, and love 
mercy, for his Name’s sake. Now, my dear chil- 
dren, and all that are well inclined, I may say of 
a truth, I am glad the Almighty was pleased to 
influence me with the good spirit of pure love to 
those who appeared to be enemies. Blessed be his 
great Name forever! Sure I am that none could 
deem themselves more unfit for his service, than I 
did; and that feeling was strengthened by my be-|gate is strait, and the way is narrow, to the child- 
ing so far advanced in years. ren of pride. The crooked twisting enemy will not 

“Oh! saith my soul, that all mankind, the|lead there; he leads in the proud way, where the 
world over, were but willing enough to have their|flesh can get along with less care and crosses, with 
minds stayed upon the Lord, that they might be|a vain hope flattering themselves, because there 
made willing to part with all the world’s glory for|are so many no stricter than they. They do not 
a sure portion of Divine peace and holy quiet in|consider, what it is that gives the only true evi- 
their bosoms. Then would they know how to buy|dence of the unfeigned hope of all the sanctified, 
the Truth for themselves, and a true care would|the evidence of Christ within them ; the true hope 
remain on their minds not to sell it.” After they |of everlasting glory, given to all those that abide 
left Ireland, the National Half-year’s Meeting, held | steadfast in the love of God, through Jesus Christ 
at Dublin, Third mo. 9th, 1745, prepared for them|our Lord, who suffered for the sins of men, without 
certificates of unity, with their gospel labours and|the gates of Jerusalem, and rose again, and is a+ 
acceptable services in that land. The first me-|cended on high, and has received gifts for men, 
morandum preserved of their labour in England,|even the rebellious, to prepare the hearts of the 
was made after visiting Cumberland and other north-| children of men, who are truly willing to be sane- 
ern counties of England. tified through faith, To Him, be everlasting 

“From New Castle, we journcyed into Scotland, | praises given, forever. I have thought that none 
where, finding meetings small, [ let in reasonings and | of the Lord’s servants could well say that they had 
fear, thinking my gift was so little, the people might|suffered enough; for the God of the living best 
imagine my service scarce worth my entertainment. |knows when our sufferings are all through. The 
r Under these considerations, I would willingly have| best, ye, my children, can do, or I, or any one else, 
into tenderness; then it is that we know how to|turned back into England again; but when I got|truly bent to follow the Lord through trials, is this, 
demean ourselves before him, who can and does) to be truly still, I found no peace in looking back,|let them shut their hearts against the flesh, and 
work such a change, that I or any of his ministers| and had to believe I must visit the few. ‘That to steadily turn to the God of true hope, for he is able 
are truly made able to speak for the encouragement} do the will of God was our duty in thislife. As I}to help through all hardships. Oh! let us trust 
of the true travellers, and point out the way to the| found my mind devoted thereto, I was favoured on|in him, the Lord Jehovah, for in him is everlasting 
kingdom. Self with its willings and runnings must|the high way with the joys of God’s salvation, |strength.” 
be mortified, otherwise the vessel will not be enough| which no mortal beheld. I may truly say, we} Our industrious labourers in the Lord's cause 
cleansed ; and if not, how can the work please the} had no cause to complain, for the Lord was with|were in Wales towards the close of the winter in 
great Minister of the sanctuary, whose life is our|us in our journeying through Scotland. Though|1746, and attended the Yearly Meeting, held on 















































at times my poverty was great, yet blessed be his 
holy name, he hath never failed to give unto his 
children riches in poverty, and strength in weak. 
ness. We have cause to speak well of the blessed 
name of our God, who hath so eminently helped in 
time of great difficulties, when he alone was trusted 
in, and relied upon. He is the only God, that ap. 
swers by fire. All the rightly minded amongst the 
children of men, have their works, in the love of 
God, tried as by fiery trials; that so we, poor 
worms, may the more depend on the All-wise Giver 
of every good gift, and may feel after fresh jp. 
comes of the renewings of love and life, from him 
that can give, and also take away at his pleasure, 
that which we may chiefly delight in. Oh! let 
the true Israelites long be.enab'ed to say, blessed 
and praised be the name and power of the living 
God, forever more, world without end. Amen! | 
am one the Lord has brought through great and 
imminent dangers, both by sea and land, some of 
which I would be glad to have written down for 
the honour of God, in a fuller and better manner, 
than Tcando. I would not have it done for my 
own, or for the honour of any of mine, but His 
alone. ‘ He that will save his life, shall lose it; 
but he that will lose his life for my sake, shall find 
it.’ There is no helper like unto the living God; 
he will help all those that truly trust in him, and 
give them to know an overcoming of the willings 
and runnings of the first nature. That is to some, 
a hard thing to get the victory over. It may well 
be said, a man’s worst enemies are those of his own 
house. 

“T am now [beginning of 1746] at the age of 
sixty-three years, and yet I find I have as much 
need as ever, to seek unto the Lord, to be enabled 
to do his will. All mankind, both rich and poor, 
who do seek the Lord, so as to find him, will be 
well rewarded for their pains. Dear hearts, none 
can serve a better master. “The Lord careth well 
for all the sheep of his pasture, every way, soul and 
body. Those who hearken to hear his voice, will 
not, by any means, follow the wrong leader into 
his crooked and libertine ways. The Lord will 
reveal his loving-kindness to the upright. Our God 
is unchangeable, and his ways are unchanged. The 



















































Selected. 
THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 
Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, 
Forever and the same! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 
Whose thunders nought can tame. 


Oh! many a glorious voice has gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 

And hushed is many a lovely one 
Of mournfulness or mirth. 


The Dorian flute, that sighed of yore 
Along thy wave is still ; 

The harp of Judah peals no more 
On Zion’s awful hill: 


And Memnon’s lyre hath lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone, 

And the songs at Rome’s high triumphs poured 
Are with her eagles flown. 


And mute the Moorish horn, that rang 
O’er stream and mountain free, 

And the hymn the leagued crusaders sang, 
Hath died in Galilee. 


But thou art swelling on thou Deep! 
Through many an olden clime, 

Thy billowy anthem ne’er to sleep 
Until the close of time. 


Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 
To every wind and sky, 

And all our earth’s green shores rejoice 
In that one harmony! 


It fills the noontide’s calm profound, 
The sunset’s heaven of gold, 
And the still midnight hears the sound 
E’en as when first it rolled. 
Let there be silence, deep and strange 
Where crowning cities rose! 
Thou speak’st of one that doth not change— 
So may our hearts repose. 


——_——— oe 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 197.) 

SUSANNA MORRIS. 


Having reached Ireland near the close of Ninth 
month, old style—Eleventh month of the present— 
they diligently occupied the winter in visiting the 
meetings of Friends, and in other service in Ire- 
land. 

Towards the close of their travels in that island, 
Susanna writes, “ Being at my worthy friend, Wil- 
liam Lightfoot’s, the good part got hold on my 
mind, and prevailed on me to write a little of my 
experience, and of the Lord’s dealings with me in 
this voyage and journey. he ever blessed One 
so wrought upon me as to mortify the first nature, 
and through his goodness, I can truly say, my 
mind has been more and more concerned for the 
working down everything that would get above 
the good seed. I think we are never safe unless 
we feel the protection of God’s power, and the 
manner thereof so operating in us as to break us 
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the 2d, 3d and 4th of the Second month, at Builth, Ber “ The Friend.” 











wilt hereby save much of thy precious time, and 
; 1 in Brecknockshire, for the principality. This meet- Sarah [Ly nes] Grubb, ' avoid confusion and hurry. Make suitable ar- 
. ing gave them a certificate of its fellowship with! Twelfth mo. 25th, 1823.—To a friend she }rangements, and be sure to observe them. Have 
1 | them and high estimation of their labours of love writes :—“ There are times when the tried vessels few servants; treat them kindly, but give not up 
1 |} and good conversation amongst them. From thence) in possession of living faith and holy patience, can thy own judgment to gratify their will, lest thou 
1 they passed to London in time for the Yearly Meet-| adopt the language, ‘When He hath tried me, I|lose that government which is essential to the 
" ing there. As they deemed their service in Great shall come forth as gold.’ Such should not, there- comfort of a family. Be industrious, but be not 
e | Britain was drawing to a close, the Second-day| fore, be too much cast down in a sense of being,|in the habit of doing that thyself, which properly 
¢ | morning Meeting, held on the 26th of the Third) as it were, a/one ; this is a part of their proving, belongs to the servants; for this only renders them 
r yonth, in full unity with them and their gospel|even to feel their situation as a peculiar one, and negligent. Be sure to manage everything with 
r nission in that land, gave each a returning certi-| their path as untrodden, that the great Name may |frugality and prudence; thou wilt have the more 
- | ficate. be abundantly magnified in and through them.” to spare for the needy. Look well to thy house- 
1 They took shipping, Eleventh month 8th,1746,) The excellent counsel conveyed to a daughter on | hold in all things. Let thy countenance be as sun- 
, in the brigantine Richa, Benjamin Burke, master,|]eaving school, is well worthy of the observance of shine to thy family through the calmness of thy 
t yhich, encountering some storms, put into New) young persons in looking forward and entering into | temper. oan 
d Providence to refit, and did not reach Philadelphia) the prospects and duties of life. 1824—She says,| “ Be not over-anxious in trouble, but endeavour 
ig until the beginning of the First month, 1747. It)“ Place the fear of God continually before thee ; | to leave all to the Lord, in doing according to the 
I was a passage of great hazard, many French ships) have reference to Him in all things. He hath not | best of thy capacity; and thus let thy whole life 
d of war and privateers prowling over the ocean for| only given thee a being, but endowed thee with a bring glory to Him who is worthy of all glory, 
of | English merchantmen. | good understanding, and granted thee many bless- | honour and dominion, for ever and ever. Amen.” 
ir Susanna and Elizabeth attended the General|ings. Let it be the sincere language of thy heart, | The happiness of parents and children is closely 
T, Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held First month|‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his | interwoven with the welfare of each other. Love 
y 14th, 1747, and produced therein the certificates) benefits ;’ so will he teach thee his Divine law, and | for their offspring mingled with desire for their 
is of unity they had received from Friends in Great|enable thee to delight therein. Thus wilt, thou everlasting good, will lead parents to watch over 
{; | Britain, “ which were read to the comfort and sa-| possess religion, real vital Christianity. It is the|the dispositions of their children, to point out the 
id | tisfaction of Friends.”’ greatest of all treasures—befriends the godly |dangers that often await the path of youth, to la- 
1; (To be continued.) through this world, and leads them to a better.|bour to convince them of the right way for them to 
id ——+—— What are we without religion, even in our best) act, and to draw them into it by affectionate per- 
y8 Process of Making Ice in the East Indies —| state? We know not how to estimate our exist-|suasive entreaty, as well as to restrain them from 
e, | Natural ice is never seen in the warmest parts of ence, nor any of the blessings offered ; how then| wrong by proper, firm discipline. Substituting 
ll that country. ‘'o procure ice by artificial means,| can we truly enjoy them? In distress, in sickness, precept for example will avail little. If parents live 
Li they dig on a large open plain, not far from Cal-|in the dark and gloomy seasons which will over-|up to their principles, it proves to the observant 
cutta, three or four pits, about thirty feet square,|take us sometimes, in the course of our journey, child, that they believe the truth and the value of 
of | and two feet deep each, the bottom of which they| what have we to flee to for safety, if unacquainted jthem; but if they do not practice them, the child 
th |) cover about eight inches or a foot thick with sugar} with the Name, which is the power of God? There-|must think they are of little importance, and will 
ed cane or the stems of the large Indian corn, dried.| fore, my dear child, ‘get wisdom ;’ ‘forsake her naturally slight them. Fondness for showy dress 
t, | Onthis bed are placed, in rows, a number of small,| not ;—‘ the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.’ very early manifests itself, as well as a strong will 
be shallow, unglazed, earthen pans, formed of a very| ‘‘ Never give way to a fretful disposition. To to indulge | in what is improper in other respects. 
ne ) porousearth, a quarter of an inch thick, and about/repine at the crosses and difficulties attendant on Suitable firmness in controlling their wayward 
ll an inch and a quarter deep, which, at the dusk of| our probationary state, betrays a little mind and|propensities, steadily kept to, will gradually sub- 
nd evening, they fill with soft water that has been| want of resignation to what Heaven permits; be-|due and regulate the desires, and the children will 
ill ¥ boiled. In the morning, before sunrise, the ice-|sides it renders things trying in themselves, still | find that the yoke is much easier than to be allowed 
to makers attend the pits and collect what is frozen,|more bitter. Therefore, whenever tempted with|every gratification. When the children of Friends 
ill in baskets, which they convey to the place of pre-|peevishness, seek with all thy might to be quiet,|are clothed in the fashionable dress of a vain world, 
od wrvation. ‘This is generally prepared on some high,| and wait upon the Lord, who will bring thee near |they may soon learn to sneer at plainness, and then 
he dry situation, by sinking a pit fourteen or fifteen|to Himself, and convince thee, that with Him who|to ridicule the seriousness and the self-denial, which 
\d- feet deep, lining it first with straw, and then with is light, there is no disquiet; and so He will grant | Conscientious young people believe themselves bound 
not | acoarse kind of blanketing. ‘The ice is deposited|thee peace. ‘Thine enemies are thy own natural |to maintain, and so become enlisted on the side of 
the in this pit, and beat down with rammers, till at|evid propensities ; to overcome these in the Lord the world against the cause of religion. If they 
ith } length its own accumulated cold again freezes it,/is a most glorious victory. Thy dear Saviour is|gtow up indulged in wrong things, they will shun 
re and forms one solid mass. The mouth of the pit)able and willing to grant thee this victory with|the eye of religious Friends, seek evil company, 
not =| is well secured from the exterior air with straw) holy triumph. and be more likely to leave the Society, of which 
vi- blankets, and a thatched roof is thrown over the} “Give no place to an envious disposition ; it| they were born members, than to become supporters 
ed, whole. ‘The quantity of ice formed by the method) would corrode thy mind, and prevent the incomes|of its faith; and thereby a constant falling off of 
ope above described depends on a light atmosphere,|of heavenly love. The swect and the bitter are; members takes place. And we shall find few who 
ide } and clear, serene weather. Three hundred persons| more equally dispensed than man perceives. We desert the principles and the cross-bearing which 
nist] are employed in this operation in one place. cannot of ourselves promote our happiness; but|the ‘l'ruth leads into, ever make substantial practi- 
out At first sight, this curious process may appear| by watching against all wrong things, we may be- |¢al Christians, whose spirit and every-day walk, 
a+ ] tobe an effect of evaporation; but this is not the|come strong in the Lord, and in the power of his|4raw others into a religious life. 
en, | case; for it is remarkable that it is essential to its| might, to avoid all that would renderus the authors| ‘The letter we have copied is fraught with in- 
the success that the straw in which the vessels are|of our own misery. Be assured, my precious child, | struction, and is worth the serious reflection and 
ne- | placed should be dry, whereas, if evaporation were) that if there is not tranquillity in thy own breast, |adoption of our young Friends, and her concern 
1Dg concerned in the congelation, wetting the straw] from suffering the all-regulating principle to ope- should be followed by their parents. Great is the 
one Would promote it. When the straw becomes wet by|rate there, thou never wilt find true felicity in any |Tesponsibility of parents, and as they desire their 
had | accident, it is obliged to be replaced by dry straw. situation which may fall to thy lot; and while a|own salvation and the honour of God, they should 
best The earth is continually losing heat by radia-| kind Providence may permit thee to be surrounded |seek for Divine wisdom and strength, to bring for- 
The | tion, and it loses most on clear star-light nights,| by temporal good, thou mayst be without capacity| ward their offspring in the right way of the Lord. 
Ise, | when there are no clouds to intercept and send back! for enjoying his bounty. Be wise therefore, and|If the children fall away into a corrupt world, 
his, | the rays of heat. he straw, like all filamentous! submit early to the humbling power of Truth, that| where will be the temporal happiness of the parents, 
and substances, is a good radiator of caloric, and it is in| it may be well with thee in time and in eternity, and to whom shall we look for a succession in the 
able | consequence of the heat that is thus given out by| which is the desire and prayer of thy affectionate |Support of the cause of Truth as required of us? 
rust | it into space on clear nights that ice is formed.) mother. |The young people should also remember the obli- 
ting | When the weather is windy and cloudy the effect} “ And with respect to domestic economy, let me | gations they owe to their heavenly Father, and to 
| does not take place. say for thy future comfort—do everything in its their beloved, anxious parents, and seek to promote 
pase | —__—--—__- ‘season; although it may seem very often at the their peace and joy, by obeying them in the Lord. 
r 1D Be not righteous over-much; why shouldst thou} moment, as if this method was inconvenient and| At Bury, where I. and 8. Grubb first settled 
| On | destroy thyself? 


troublesome, thou wilt find thy account in it. Thou ‘after leaving Ireland, they resided five years, when 
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it seemed to them right to remove nearer to the|long. 26° 30’) as the site of a missionary station, 
land 


Quarterly Meeting of London. ‘heir way open- 
ing to take a house at Chelmsford, in Essex, they 
settled down there for the space of six years. 

First mo. 14th, 1824.—She writes to a friend 
from Chelmsford, saying:—“I admit there are 
times of great darkness in the providence of the 
Almighty towards his poor creatures, wherein we 
seem to be abandoned from good, and even as 
though his mercies were ‘clean gone forever ;’ yet 
even then it behooves us to exercise faith and pa- 
tience, whereby we are brought into a condition of 
mind to hope against hope, and eventuaily to be 
glad in all these sufferings. ‘And if the weakness 
of the poor frame be such, that we fear it incapa- 
citates for heavenly-mindedness, I believe that our 
upright, though feeble, endeavour to draw nigh to 
the Fulness of strength, is an acceptable offering, 
and will not go without its reward ; for ‘ He know- 
eth our frame; He remembereth that we are dust.’ 
What a consolation that thus we have the holy 
compassion of the Highest, whose regard is unto 
the lowly. So do not be too much cast down, my 
loved friend, my sister, for I humbly trust thou art 
one of these lowly, and that secing the best life has 
been preserved hitherto, the command will still go 
forth in all thy strippings and provings, ‘ ‘l'ouch 
not the life.’ Many times does my mind commend 
thee unto Him, who has condescended to be with 
thee in six troubles, who surely yet waits to be thy 
Sufficiency through all. 

“ We are at times sensible through the unmerited 
kindness of the Great Shepherd, that our feet are 
still guided in the way of peace. My dear com- 
panion has at times been enlarged in the heavenly 
anointing, in this place.” 

By a letter from Clonmel, dated Fourth mo. 5th, 
1824, it appears that she had gone on a religious 
visit in Ireland. ‘At Colebrookdale, we were de- 
tained from Ffth-day night until Second-day morn- 
ing, finding a stop ia our minds, after having seen 
Friends together on Sixth-day. It was much 
against the natural will and wisdom, to give up to 
be there on First-day, but I know too well my own 
short-sightedness, to reason away my sense of 
duty; so besides meeting again with Friends, we 
had a large public meeting. I think I never was 
quite so near sitting down without proceeding with 
what was before me, in any meeting where this was 
not really the case, when suddenly the power arose, 
and a very favoured time it proved, the people’s 
minds being at length awakened to a sense of the 
Truth; but the frame felt the effects of this hard 
battle, for it was immediately after this that I had 
the first attack of spasm. 

“The meetings, both in Dublin and here (Clon- 
mel,) have been times of very deep digging; the 
spring of life lies low, and that of the ministry in 
unison with it; but through a great deal of labour, 
the power made its own way, even into some do- 
minion, in each meeting ; and in that of First-day 
morning here, it was over all, to the praise of the 
great and ever-adorable Name; many felt it and 


worshipped the Lord in the blessed sense thereof. | a rat. 


Divers Friends have said to me, speaking of the 
things that have happened here since our residence 


in England, they were previously set forth with|ness, in which there was no sense of pain nor feel-|to give it forth freely. 


eo 


| 


thither 1 removed in 1843. Here an occur- 
rence took place, concerning which I have fre- 
quently been questioned in England, and which, 
but for the importunities of friends, I meant to 
have kept in store to tell my children when in my 
dotage. 
much troubled by lions, which leaped into their 
cattle-pens by night, and destroyed their cows. 
They even attacked the herds in open day. 
was so unusual an occurrence that the people be- 
lieved they were bewitched—‘ given,’ as they said, 
‘into the power of the lions by a neighbouring 
tribe.’ They went once to attack the animals, but, 
being rather a cowardly people compared to Be- 
chuanas in general on such occasions, they returned 
without killing any. 

“ Tt is well-known that if one of a troop of lions 
is killed, the others take the hint and leave that 
part of the country. So, the next time the herds 
were attacked, 1 went with the people, in order to 


encourage them to rid themselves of the annoyance | 


by destroying one of the marauders. We found 
the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile 
in length, and covered with trees. 
was formed round it, and they gradually closed up, 
ascending pretty near to each other. Being down 
below on the plain with a native school-master 
named Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw one 
of the lions setting on a piece of rock within the 
now Closed circle of men. 
before I could, and the ball struck the rock on 
which the animal was sitting. He bit at the spot 
struck, as a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at 
him; then leaping away, broke through the open- 
ing circle and escaped unhurt. ‘The men were 
afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of their 
belicf in witchcraft. When the circle was re- 
formed, we saw two other lions in it; but we were 
afraid to fire lest we should strike the men, and 


they allowed the beasts to burst through also. If 
the Bakatla had acted according to the custom of 


the country, they would have speared the lions in 
their attempt to get out. Seeing we could not get 


them to kill one of the lions, we bent our footsteps | 


towards the village; in going round the end of the 
hill, however, I saw one of the beasts sitting on a 


piece of rock as before, but this time he had a little | 


bush in front. Being about thirty yards off, I took a 
good aim at his body through the bush, and fired 
both barrels into it. ‘The men then called out, 
‘HIe is shot, he is shot!’ Others cried, ‘ He has 
been shot by another man too; let us go to him!’ 
I did not see any one else shoot at him, but I saw 
the lion’s tail erected in anger behind the bush, 
and, turning to the people, said, * Stop a little, till 
I load again.’ When in the act of ramming down 
the bullets, I heard a shout. Starting, and look- 


ing half round, I saw the lion just in the act of 


springing upon me. I was upon a little height; 
he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both 
came to the ground together. Growling horribly 
close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does 
The shock produced a stupor similar to 
that which seems to be felt by a mouse after the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreami- 


The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa were | 


This | 


A circle of men | 
| 


Mebalwe fired at him| 


lessening the pain of death. Turning round to 
relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw 
on the back of the head, I saw his eyes directed 
to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at a dis. 
tance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one 
missed fire in both barrels; the lion immediately 
‘left me, and attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after 
he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to Spear 
the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder 
‘but at that moment the bullets he had received 
jtook effect, and he fell down dead. The whole 
was the work of a few moments, and must have 
ibeen his paroxyms of dying rage. In order to 
‘take out the charm from him, the Bakatla on the 
following day made a huge bonfire over the car. 
cass, which was declared to be that of the largest 
lion they had ever scen. Besides crunching the 
bone into splinters, he left eleven tooth-wounds on 
ithe upper part of my arm. 

“ A wound from this animal’s tooth resembles a 
\gun-shot wound ; it is gencrally followed by a good 
ideal of sloughing and discharge, and pains are felt 
in the part periodically ever afterwards. I had 
jon a tartan-jacket on the occasion, and I believe 
that it wiped off all the virus from the teeth that 
pierced the flesh, for my two companions in this 
affray have both suffered from the peculiar pains, 
while I have escaped with only the inconvenience 
of a false joint in my limb.” 





For “The Friend.” 

Samuel Bownas gives a direct and very decided 
testimony against receiving pay for preaching the 
gospel; like the apostle Paul, he coveted no man’s 
silver or gold. He says, “I visited Leicestershire 
|pretty generally, and a woman of some account, 
‘whose name was Jemima Mountney, was convineed, 
jand was with me at sundry meetings, and was ex- 
‘ceedingly tender and loving, being thoroughly 
‘reached and satisfied. When we parted, she was 
'so open-hearted that I was called aside by her, 
\and after having said something to me about her 
inward condition, she offered me some pieces of 
gold, which I told her J durst not touch. She very 
‘courteously, and with a becoming genteel mien, 
told me she was both able and willing, and as she 
|had no other way that she could show her grati- 
tude for that spiritual good she had received from 
my ministry, she could do no less, beseeching that 
I would receive it, as the true token of her love and 
‘respect. In answer, I said, it was what I never 
had done ; nor could 1 now do it ; but all the re- 
ward I desired and expected was, that she might 
‘carefully, with a sincere heart, endeavour that her 
‘obedience did keep pace with her knowledge, the 
hearing of which would rejoice my soul; we parted 
in great love and tenderness. I heard that sundry 
lothers were convinced in that neighbourhood. A 
\very honest Friend, whose name was Brooks, took 
|great pains to get the seeking people to the meet- 
‘ing, and I was much enlarged in pertinent matter, 
‘suitable to the states of such seeking souls.” All 
|\who have received their ministry from the Lord 
| Jesus, are bound, by his command to his apostles, 
If persons study their 





great clearness; one said, ‘as plain as if they had|ing of terror, though quite conscious of all that!preaching to get a living by it, they will be likely 


becn left in written characters on the gallery.’ ” 


_— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Perilous Adventure. 


The following narrative is extracted from that| mental process. 


was happening. It was like what patients par- 
tially under the influence of chloroform describe, 


who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. | 


This singular condition was not the result of any 
The shake annihilated fear, and 


\to expect to be paid for it; but do we not suppose 
‘if all christians were brought to wait upon God in 
reverent silence, for ability to worship him in spirit 
and in truth, that he would select his ministers for 
‘the work, who would preach freely as their duty, 





most interesting book, Livingstone’s Researches inj allowed no sense of horror in looking round at the|and that the Redeemer’s cause, the reign of the 


South Africa :— 


“ Returning towards Kuruman, I selected the}all animals killed by the carnivore; and, if so, is| 


beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in 


beautiful valley of Mabotsa (lat. 25° 14’ south,|}a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for 


Prince of peace, would be more effectually spread 
in the world. Would not the heavenly influence 
of his Spirit, and his religion soften the hearts 
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psokind, make them feel as brethren and sisters) middle of an irregular square, the rams will sta- 
wards each other, and put a stop to murders, | tion themselves So as to present an armed front on 
jues, suicide, and all effcrts to contrive and fabri-| every side to the enemy, and will support their 
cate the most ready instruments to destroy the lives| ranks in the crisis of an attack, harassing the foe 
of men, having immortal souls, candidates for eter- by the most formidable and Sometimes fatal blows. 
nil glory, @ crown of righteousness which never Such sheep too especially display considerable sa- 
fades away ! What evidence have we of the spread | gacity in the selection of their food ; and in the 
of ebristianity, while professing christians are en- approach of storms they perceive the indications 
raged in butchering their fellow-men, and heaping} with accurate precision, and retire for shelter al- 

yoridly honours on those who have been the bold-| ways to the spot which is best able to afford it. 
st and most expert destroyers of human beings, of} ‘he elevated steppes of southern Siberia, and the 
| colours and nations? What kind of gospel | mountain chains of central Asia, produce an ani- 
inistry is it where such fruits exist among the hear- mal, described by Pallas, under the name of Ar- 
ys? Surely a day of awful account will overtake gali. According to a statement in the Farmer 8 
ihe man-slayer, and all those who are strengthen-| Library, a few years since, two fine specimens of 
ing the kingdom of antichrist in the earth. this anunal, a male and a female, were placed in 
r investi the British Museum, and may be regarded as 
From the Farm and the Fireside. |among the most valuable and interesting of its 


of the Rocky Mountains, nor are they found in any 
of the hilly tracts near Hudson’s Bay. They col- 
lect in flocks, consisting of from thirty to forty 
young rams and females, herding together during 
the winter and spring, while the old rams form 
separate flocks. Drummond informs us, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the 
hunters had seldom penetrated, he found no diffi- 
culty in approaching the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
where they exhibited the simplicity of character 
so remarkable in the domestic species; but that 
where they had been often fired at, they were ex- 
ceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the 
approach of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled 
the rocks with a speed and agility that baffled pur- 
suit. He lost several that he had wounded mor- 


tally, by their retiring to die among the secluded 
precipices. 


The Principal Varieties of Sheep. zoological treasures. “Till we saw them,” says 
In the earliest records of the world, it is appa-|Mr. Youatt, “we had no idea of so gigantic a 
rat that the value of the sheep was understood,|sheep. Huge, massive, heavy, and powerful, is 
and that the care of it was among the first of hu-|the Argali of Siberia! an ox, as it were in stature, 
nan labours. In the life-time of Cain and Abel,|but a wild sheep in form and characters. The 
yeare informed by the sacred penman, that this|male stands four feet in height at the back; and 
animal had an important relation to the primeval measured from the nose to the end of the short 
institutions of that period. ‘The offerings of grati- little tail over the head and neck, is seven fect 
tude made by the first human family to the Author| nine inches ; the circumference of the horns at the 
of their being, consisted of the first fruit of the base is nineteen inches, and each horn, measured 
qound, and the firstlings of the flock; and we|from its base along the curve to the tip, is three 
are specifically told that the former of these bro-|feet eleven inches. _ The horns are furrowed with 
thers was a tiller of the ground, and the latter a|deep transverse wrinkles, and are boldly spiral, 
keeper of sheep. Nor is it an unnatural presump- diverging somewhat laterally. ‘The limbs ot the 
tion, that this animal so soon became an object of|sheep are compact and well-turned, the tail is 
sch prominence; for the uses to be made of it|short, and the ears are small. ‘I'he female speci- 
7 were so manifold, its utility could not have escaped|men is smaller in stature than the male, and the 
the attention of the most casual observer. horns are considerably less, both as to length and 
It is well known that the most extraordinary} weight. The horns of the male are triangular, 
} rsilts are produced in the form and covering of| and convex ou the upper apex—those of the female 
sheep by the climate, soil and food, which have in-| are more compressed, ; es 
fuence upon it in different localities. Did we not} “ The pelt is deep, close, and full. Its tint is a 
know the fact we could scarcely realize that such! grisly brown, The limbs below the knee are whit- 
rsults were possible. A distinguished writer ap-|ish; the lips are grayish; and the tail is also 
} prpriately observes, that no animal varies more|grayish. Probably the colour varies at different 
than the sheep, and none adapts itself so speedily} seasons of the year, as is generally the case among 
w climate. It would almost appear that na-|wild sheep. ‘The argali lives in troops, and is ex- 
ture, convinced of its great utility, had bestowed| tremely active and vigorous, bold and resolute. 
upon it a constitution so pliant, as to enable it to| In spring and autumn the rivalry of the males is 
| eccommodate itself to any point, in a wide scale of|excited, and they engage in desperate conflicts, 
/ temperature. For though its natural situation as| striking each other on the head with such violence, 
} awool-bearing animal, like that of man, appears| that they often break off each other's horns, mas- 
} tobe the wine countries, yet with him it has spread) sive as these weapons are, and solidly as they are 
| o every quarter of the globe, being impressed at| fixed on the skull. It is said that even foxes and 
every change with some peculiarity, alterable only| other small animals may take shelter in the hollow 
byachange of situation, and varying, we might|of these horns, on their being separated from the 
ifirm, with the weather. Changes, occasioned by| dead animal, as they are scattered about.” 
climates, are always limited to the fleece, horns,| Kotsbue says the Kamtschatkan sheep, which is 
and disposal of the fat, and never extend to those| supposed to be a diminished variety of the argali, 
parts on the permanence of which the animal de-|is amazingly fleet and active, exhibiting itself on 
pends for its station in the scale of being, as the} the loftiest pinnacles, and achieving, like the cha- 
weth, the feet, and the digestive organs. mois, prodigious springs among the rocks and preci- 
The sheep, in a state of complete domestication, | pices, and consequently is not killed or taken with- 
appears equally stupid as it is harmless, and seems| out difficulty. 1n preparing for these leaps, its eye 
nearly to justify the observations of Buffon, who| measures the distance with surprising accuracy. 
describes it as one of the most timid, imbecile, and|‘The animal then contracts its legs and darts for- 
coutemptible of quadrupeds. When sheep, how-| ward, head-foremost, to the destined spot, where it 
ever, have an extensive range of pasture, and are|alights upon its feet; nor is it ever seen to miss, 
left in a considerable degree to depend on them-/though the point may be so small as to admit its 
selves for food and protection, they exhibit more| four feet only by their being close together. 
respectability of character. When trained to take| The Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit the lofty 
care of themselves, a ram has been seen to attack| chain of mountains from whence they derive their 
aud beat off a large and formidable dog, and even| name; from its northern termination, in latitude 
abull has been felled to the ground by a stroke|sixty-eight, to about latitude forty degrees, and 
received between his eyes, as he was lowering his' perhaps farther south. They also frequent the 
head to receive his adversary on his horns and toss elevated and cragged ridges with which the coun- 
tlm into the air. And when individual efforts are try between the great mountain range and the 
wequal to the danger, sheep will unite their cxer-| Pacific is intersected; but they do not appear to 








(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA FOR 
THE RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR. 

The funds of this benevolent institution have 
been materially curtailed by loss in the stock of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, and by other causes 
connected with the pecuniary difficulties of the 
time. The latter has also materially affected the 
sales at their store, while the number of applicants 
for relief is increased beyond former years. The 
average number of poor women employed at their 
rooms, is upwards of one hundred, many of them 
aged and infirm, bringing with them about fifty 
children, and for all of whom, comfortable dinners 
are daily provided, and the women receive wages 
according to the work performed. 

The means of the society being so much reduced, 
their funds are now exhausted, and it will be ob- 
liged to close the house, and thus cut off the means 
of subsistence from the needy and deserving objects 
of its care, unless its friends will extend prompt 
assistance. It therefore solicits donations, which 
will be gratefully received at the house, No. 112 
N. Seventh street, or by Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., 
Treasurer, No. 313 Race street. 





We have made such copious extracts from the 
Letters written from Europe, Kyypt and Palestine, 
by Thomas C. Upham, that our readers have had 
ample opportunity for judging for themselves of the 
character of the work. We have nearly completed 
what we propose to take from it, and we apprehend 
few if any of those who have perused the selections 
made, but who will unite with us in opinion, that 
the work is highly entertaining and instructive; 
the descriptions are lively and graphic, while the 
sentiments and feelings are altogether consonant 
with a highly cultivated and religiously trained 
mind. We can commend the work as well worthy 
a place in every library. A new edition of it has 
recently been published by Henry Longstreth, and 
is for sale at his bookstore, on the north side of 
Market street, above Ninth. 





As an evidence of the rapidity with which the 
evil opinions, but recently advocated at the South, 
respecting the propriety of re-opening the African 
slave trade to this country, have debauched public 
sentiment there, and produced their direful fruit, 
we give the following, taken from one of our city 
papers: “ New Orleans, Feb. 26th.—An edito- 
rial article in the Delta of to-day asserts that the 
South has already opened the slave trade, and that 


lions, placing the females and their young in the| have advanced further eastward than the declivity|a regular depot has been established in Mississippi, 
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on the Pearl river. Cargoes of slaves have been 
received, sold, and are now at work on the-plan- 
tations of the purchasers. The Delta says, the} 
slave vessels generally sail under the French flag, 
because the English cruisers do not trouble vessels 
covered by it.’ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 13th 

Calcutta dates to the 9th of First month, and Canton 
to the 29th of Twelfth month, had reached England. 
Further successes of the British troops in India were 
announced. The British and French forces were landed 
at Canton on the 28th of Twelfth month. The bom- 
bardment commenced at daylight.on the 28th, and con- 
tinued all day and night. The assault was made in three 
divisions next morning; the walls were escaladed, and 
the heights within the town taken possession of by the 
Allies. The Chinese made but a feeble resistance. 

In the House of Commons, on the 10th ult., Lord John 
Russell’s bill modifying Parliamentary oaths so as to 
admit of Jews taking them, was debated, and read a 
second time. The petition of the E. I. Company against 
any change in the government of India had been pre- 
sented in the House of Lords. Earl Granville said, the 
goverument’s only wish was to place India under the di- 
rect control of the Crown. An independent Council would 
still be maintained. The subject was debated at some 
length, but without arriving at any result. In the House 
of Commons, a motion for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the present state of popular educa- 
tion in England, and to consider and report the changes, 
if any, that are required for the extension of sound and 
cheap elementary instruction to all classes, was, after 
debate, agreed to. 

The steamer North American, in her last voyage out, 
came in collision off Holyhead, with the barque Leander, 
of Bath, Maine. The Leander was sunk, and ten persons 
were drowned. The steamer was but slightly damaged. 

The bullion in the Bank of England continued to in- 
crease. The Bank rate of interest had been reduced to 
3 per cent. Consols, 96 a 96}. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active. Sales of 
the week, 77,000 bales. All qualities had advanced fully 
jd. per lb. The Manchester advices were favourable. 
Breadstuffs continued very dull. Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore flour, 22s. 6d. and 23s.; Ohio, 25s. a 27s.; white 
wheat, 7s. a 7s. 6d., and red, 6s. 2d. per 70 pounds. 

The monthly statement of the Bank of France shows 
a gain of nearly thirteen millions of francs in the bullion 
held in Paris, and a gain of nearly nineteen millions in 
the country branches. 

The trial of the prisoners, charged with complicity in 
the Cagliari affair, was progressing slowly. One of the 
English prisoners is said to have become insane. 

Report is again current of an early resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Austria and Sardinia. 

A letter states that a violent earthquake was felt at 
Yokoutsk, a town situated to the west of Lake Barkal, 
in Siberia. The shock was so great that it extended as 
far as Kiakahta, on the frontiers of China. 

The journals of Moscow contain a list of 501 landed 
proprietors, belonging to the order of the Noblesse, who 
have given in their adhesion to the liberal measures of 
the Emperor, respecting the emancipation of serfs, which 
it was expected, at one time, they would oppose. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Buenos Ayres dates to Twelfth 
mo. 24th have been received. A fresh invasion of In- 
dians from the north had occurred, and measures were 
being taken to drive them back. There was a scarcity 
of provisions at Buenos Ayres, but the approaching har- 
vest promised to be abundant. The price of hides had 
fallen, in consequence of the commercial crisis which 
has visited all the world. In Brazil the pressure was 
already felt severely. A war between Brazil and Para- 
guay was likely soon to commence. It was expected 
the Argentine Republic would take part with Brazil 
against Paraguay. The revolution in Peru was drawing 
to a close. The crops in Chili were excellent, and the 
country prosperous. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the Indian appropriation bill, and 
also one appropriating $408,000 to enable the President to 
fulfil the Sound Duestreaty. But little progress has been 
made in the Kansas question. It is still usserted that the 
Administration can command a majority, but the House is 
so nearly equally divided that much caution and man- 
agement are required to avoid a failure. It has been 
proposed to amend the bill for the admission of Kansas, 


the Legislature to authorize the people to vote for a Con- 
vention. This change would make the bill more accept- 
able to some of the northern members, but it is resisted 
by the South which holds that the Lecompton Consti- 
tution was legally framed, and must not be discarded in 
whole or in part, because it tolerates slavery. Senator 
Green, of Missouri, has given notice of his intention to 
introduce a new bill providing for the admission of the 
States of Minnesota and Kansas together. The impro- 
per interference of the Executive in endeavouring to in- 
fluence and control the votes of members, has been made 
the subject of severe and just reprehension. The bill 
authorizing an increase of the army, has been defeated 
in the Senate, by a decisive vote. It was first amended 
by a substitute authorizing the President to accept the 
services of volunteers, not exceeding three thousand, to 
serve as cavalry or infantry for two years, unless sooner 
discharged. The entire bill was then negatived,—yeas 
16, nays 30. 

California.—A late arrival at New York brought two 
weeks later news from San Francisco, and $1,640,429 in 
specie. A violent storm, which lasted three days, had 
prevailed over the State. Along the coast and in the 
valleys, a large amount of rain fell; in the mountains 
there was snow, hail and frost. In some places, much 
damage was done by the violence of the wind. <A great 
number of bloody affrays were reported. The old mis- 
sion buildings and a large amount of land in various 
places had been finally confirmed to the Roman Catholic 
church. The Joint Committee of the Legislature, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the State Prison affairs, visited 
San Quentin on the 19th ult., and completed their la- 
bours on the 23d. Their visit was not expected, and 
they found affairs in a horrible condition. The prison- 
ers were nearly naked, and without shoes; and on call- 
ing the roll, a large number were found missing. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 503. An extraor- 
dinary religious excitement is said to prevail in the city; 
meetings being daily held by the Methodists, Baptists 
and Presbyterians. The Roman Catholics and Episco- 
palians do not participate in the so-called “ revival.” 
According to the New York Journal of Commerce, the 
number of persons at this time receiving alms in that 
city is more than one-sixth of the entire population, and 
while this number is supported by two of the remaining 
five-sixths, the other three barely support themselves. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 196. Of consump- 
tion, 42; of inflammation of the lungs, 12. City Coun- 
cils have passed a resolution memoralizing the Legisla- 
ture to give their authority to tax personal property for 
municipal purposes, and exempt the city from all State 
tax, except the payment of the annual sum of $400,000. 

Utah.—Intelligence from Camp Scott to the 5th of 
First month, has been received. The health of the army 
continued good, and the weather was remarkably mild 
for that region. Very little snow had fallen in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the camp, and the ground was most 
of the time almost bare. The U.S. District Court had 
indicted Brigham Young, Elder Kimball and others, for 
high treason. The Mormon Legislature was in session. 

Pennsylvania.—aA bill to remove the disability of wit- 
nesses on account of their religious belief, which has for 
some time been under consideration in the Senate, has 
been finally negatived—yeas 13, nays 15. A bill has 
been introduced, and reported favourably, and which it 
is thought will pass both branches, which gives the Go- 
vernor of the State permission to commute the death 
penalty in certain cases to perpetual imprisonment. He 
is authorized to do this when facts shall come to his 
knowledge, which raise a reasonable doubt of the pri- 
soner’s guilt. 

Miscellaneous. — The Failures in England.—The finan- 
cial difficulties in 1857, in England, were of greater ex- 
tent than any which had previously occurred for a long 
time. There were no fewer than 1429 bankruptcies 
gazetted. Of these 765 were in the country, and 664 in 
London alone. In Liverpool there were 113, in Man- 
chester 114, in Birmingham 219, in Leeds 124, and in 
Bristol 101. 

Swiss Emigration to Brazil—The Federal Council of 
Switzerland have received information from the Swiss 
emigrants to Brazil, that their condition in the country 
of their adoption is not what they were led to anticipate. 
Their condition is similar to that of the serfs in Russia. 
The “rights” of the planters alone are recognized by the 
government, while the emigrants’ complaints are un- 
heeded. The Federal Council have consequently adopted 
measures to prevent emigration from Switzerland to 
Brazil. 

The Horrors of War.—Information has been received 
in England, that upwards of 6000 sick and wounded sol- 





by inserting in it a clause annulling so much of the Le- 
compton Constitution as prohibits any change until after 
the year 1864, and requires two-thirds of each house of 


diers will shortly be on their passage to Eng!and, from 
India. 
New York Savings Banks.—It appears from the report 


of the superintendent of banking, that the resources 
the various savings banks in the State of New York, 
amount to $13,885,991; that at the close of the past 
year the sum of $41,422,672 was due depositors, The 
amount deposited during the year, was $24,830,443. 
amount withdrawn $24,541,682, and the sum of $2 643,. 
615 was received for interest. mee 

The Growth of Illinois.—In 1830, the State 
had a population of 157,445 ; in 1840, 476,183 
851,470; in 1855, 1,306,576. 


of 


of Illinois 
j In 1850, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Frelove Owen, per G. F. Wood, N.Y, 
$2, vol. 31; from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for L. Cobb and 
M. Warrington, $2 each, vol. 30, for S. Allison, H. W, 
Harris, Jon. Fawcett, Ind., Jos. Lynch, Saml. Carr, $2 
each, vol. 31, for James Heald, $2, to No. 43, vol. 31, for 
Isaac R. Carr, Ind., $4, vols. 31 and 32, 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipney Coargs, 1110 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roserts, 117 N. Ninth street, 
Bevan M. Hacker, 316 S. Fourth street, 
Eleventh month, 1857. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, ig 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvue. Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 

Jort Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa, 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Jos. ScaTrerGoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EseNEezER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH E.xinton, 377 S. Second street. 
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Diep, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1857, in the 60th 
year of his age, Cyrus Cooper; an esteemed member 
and overseer of Sadsbury Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing, Chester Co., Pa. His illness, though of a protracted 
nature, did not prevent his attending to his duties at 
home until within a week of his close, when it was ap- 
parent to those around him that he passed through much 


| 


mental conflict. Being asked near his close if he felt 
peaceful, he said, ‘I do,” and remained sensible to the 
last. He has left a blank that will long be felt by his 
family and friends. 

, in this city, on the 13th of Second mo., 1858, Re- 
Becca L., daughter of JohnS. Stokes, aged nearly 15 years; 
a member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
Though this dearchild passed through much physical and 
mental suffering, she was enabled to bear a protracted ill- 
ness with exemplary patience: and though so young, she 
felt that her responsibility was great ; deeply regretting 
that she had not, while in health, been more faithful to 
that, which she now believed to be right; particularly con- 
demning the reading of books which have a tendency to 
draw the mind from serious things; saying with tears, 
“T wish all such books were burned, that no one else 
should ever read them; not [merely because] they are 
so bad iu themselves, but they destroy all relish for that 
which is serious or profitable.” She took great delight 
in the Holy Scriptures, and spent much time in reading 
them. At times she feared she could never be forgiven, 
but she was enabled to maintain the warfare; on one 
occasion, saying, “How great is the prize, surely it 18 
worth striving so much for;” and it is believed the vic- 
tory was won, and through the redeeming love and mercy 
lof her Saviour, she was permitted to enter that kingdom 
of which, she said a few hours before her close, ‘I would 





rather have one little place there than to own the whole 
world.” 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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